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EARLY POTATOES. 
Boston, March 17, 1825. 


Sin—In reply to your inquiry for early pota- 
toes, | beg leave to state :—That last spring | 
sent three hampers of the Lancashire Pink Eye 
to a friend in Worcester County, 45 miles from 
Boston. They were planted on the side of a 
gravelly hill, with fresh barn yard manure, a) 
fortnight later than any other potatoes. They) 
were ripe a fortnight earlier than any other. | 
They prove equally mealy with the original 
potatoe, but have not so much flavour. ‘They 
require little boiling, and when rightly boiled, 
serve up very white and dry. A small quanti- 
ty remaining, will be planted this season at the 
City Farm. They are very fruitful. ‘They 
were sold to several gentlemen in the neigh- 
bourhood last spring.--Some of them may be 
able to communicate the result. 

I am, Sir, with the best wishes 
for the success of your labours, 
Your obedident servant, 
F. WILBY. 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


SHEARING SHEEP. 
Bristol, (R. I.) March 14, 1825. 
Mr Fessenpven,--The following observations 


on the Early. dhagrie of Sheep, were commoni- 
by Mr R 





cated to me ovse Potrer of Prudence 
Island, Narraganset Bay, in this state ; and as 
his practice is different from the common one 
in general use, you are at liberty, if you please, 
to publish it in your useful paper. 

Mr Porrer begins to shear his sheep by the 
ist of May, if the weather is favourable ; and 
continues daily until he completes his shearing. 
For the first week, he puts those sheared under 
cover, or in close yards every night, and if the 
weather should prove unfavourably cold, or 
stormy, he keeps them up day and night. By 
that time the wool will start and grow so as to 
give them a sufficient covering. By this prac- 
tice of early shearing, he gains much wool, 
which formerly, when he put off shearing un- 
til the middle of June, the sheep would shed ; 
and further, when thus early sheared, the wool 
immediately afterwards begins to start, and 
grows much quicker than when shearing is de- 
layed to the usual time. He says, formerly be- 
ing exposed immediately afterwards to the rays 
of the sun, their bare backs would frequently 
become sore and scaby, where no wool will grow 
until healed, and then what does grow from 
these scars is thinner and coarser. 

It may be observed that Mr Potter has, at 
present, 950 sheep, which is his stock; and 
says that he has lost but two the last winter. 
Mr Porrer does not wash his sheep previous to 
shearing. With great regard, 

; Yours, &c. 


LEMUEL W. BRIGGS. 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


ON PRUNING TREES. 
Essex County, March 15, 1825. 
Sir,—I perceive there is great variety in the 
opinions of your correspondents on the subject 
of pruning trees, both in respect to the manner 
and the time. And when farmers disagree on 
this subject, who shall decide ? When a person 


comes in possession of an orchard, already ad- | 


vanced in age and in the size of the trees which 
have been neglected, there may be some difficul- 
ty perhaps in deciding when he shall and how he 
shall proceed. But asa general rule, | believe 
I could give sufficient history to convince any 
one that excepting extreme cases, large branch- 
es should not be taken off. If the top of the tree 
is too thick, it must b2 remedied by thinning it in 
the small branches. If the tree be misshapen, it 
must be borne with as what cannot, in many 
cases, be remedied without great ultimate injury 
to the tree. But when aman commences with 
an orchard, I am disposed to believe, occasion 
should never be given for asking the question, 
in what month or season of the year the pruning 
should be performed. Nor willit, as I suppose, 
be of any importance when it is done. It is a 
kind of every day work, to be attended to when 
a man is among his trees, and to be performed 
as often as there is discovered a superfluous or 
ill shaped branch starting forth. 

If an orchard is not large, all will he perform- 
ed in this way, without an industrious individ- 
ual’s knowing that he has really passed a day in 
this work. If large, it may be necessary, once 
a fortnight or so, to make it a real set business 
for which arrangements must be made in the 
plan of work. And a person, who will do this, 
will find just as much occasion to enter into all 
the discussions before the public, as he would 
to know what month or season of the year his 
cattle should be curried, or his own head comb- 
ed or beard trimmed. Ard he would have 
just as much need of a remedy to heal the 
wounds caused by the cutting off the branches, 
as he would to heal the places from which the 
few hairs this operation would take from him- 
self or cattle; and I venture to say but little 
more. I speak not from theory only, but from 
practice. 

I prone, indifferently, at all seasens of the 
year, whenever I see occasion, and feel dispos- 
ed; andas most of my trees are where I can 
see them frequently, the manner and time of 
their healing is a frequent and often every day 
subject of observation. And I must say that | 
think it of very small consequence at what time 
a limb is taken off. But 1 cannot say the same 
in respect to the manner. ‘This, if the branch 
is no longer than the finger, is of great impor- 
tance. The smoother the better. It is easy 


to perceive a great difference, at the time of 


healing, between one left as cut with the saw, 


|low and deep as to permit the bark to form 
| readily and quickly overit; and yet if this be 
/not done, it is next to impossible to prevent the 
| tree from suffering injury, when the branch re- 
;moved is of any considerable size. I lost sev- 
eral very fine trees before I observed this, and 
‘had more greatly injured. ‘Time spent in 
| guarding against these evils is well spent. But 
/enough.—You will do with this as your own 
judgment directs. 

| Yours, with great regard, P. 

{ 


YO THE EDITOR OF THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 
Franklin, March 4, 1825. 

Mr Fessenpen,—In a late paper (page 241) 
your respected correspondent, Dr. Prasopy, 
describes a disease, which is of frequent occur- 
rence. Not only working oxen, but heifers and 
cows are frequently afflicted with it. From this 
circumstance, that it is not confined to oxen, may 
it not be inferred tbat it does not generally,as your 
correspondent seems to suppose, originate in the 
cruelty of teamsters ? the supposition that it 
does, is a reflection ona portion of our yeoman- 
ry, which | hope few, very few of them are de- 
serving. Cruelty to animals is truly reprehen- 
sible : and surely if there are such * brutes” in 
|human form as the Jr. says he has seen, they 
! are doubly deserving the severity he has bestow- 
ed npon them. But admitting, what is perhaps 
probable, that this disease has its origin in “ ex- 
ternal yiolence,” I feel unwilling to believe that 
this vielence is generally “intlicted by cruel 
teamsters.”? How olten do we see cattle, some 
times apparently in sport, sometimes in imitation 
of the more noble animal man, exert their ut- 
most strength, and inflict upon their fellows, 
blows of sufficient violence, to be, if not the im- 
mediate, the distant cause of death? “Render 
every one their due,” is a maxim that I am wil- 
ling to extend even to the brute creation. Now 
if cattle do sometimes, under the influence of ® 
kind of a martial spirit, engage in that honoura- 
ble calling, of destroying their own species— 
why not let them have the reputation of it ?— 
Why should we rob them of that glory which is 
justly their due? 

l am, Sir, Yours, &c. 7 





American Stancu.—We have received from 
the manufactory, a very fine specimen of starch 
made from potatoes, under the superintendence 
of Dr WituiaM Perry, of Exeter, N. H. It is 
remarkably white and brilliant, and has the ap- 
pearance of a substance which has been chrys- 
tallized and then reduced to fine powder. Ladies, 
to whose trial and judgment we have submitted 
it, have pronounced it equal to the common 
starch now in use. A sample may be seen 


and one made smooth with some sharp instru-| by calling at the office of the New England 


ment. The greatest difficulty lies in the upper 
part of the branch from which the limb cut 
off is taken. It is no easy thing, in many ca- 


Farmer. Dr Perry informs us that he intends 
working up 4000 bnshels ef starch the present 





ses, to gel the wood removed there sufliciently | Year. 
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EXPERIMEN'LS. 

To ascertain the comparutive advantages of pre- 
paring and using by various processes, and in 
different forms, several kinds of grain, &c: for 
food for hogs, cattle, &c. Communicated to the 
Trustees of the Maryland Agriculiural Society, 
and by them ordered to be published in the Amer- 
ican Farmer. 

INDIAN CORN. 
Five ounces of corn, (avoirdupois) just shell- 


ed from the ear, were put into 1 1-4 pounds of! 


boiling water, and boiled for ten hours. As the 
boiling evaporated the water, the vessel was fil- 
led up with 1-2 a pound of cold water as often 
as appeared necessary. Six pounds two ounces 
of water were used; and when the boiling sas 


done, there were eight ounces of liquor, five of 


which were thick and rich, drained from the 
corn. Thus drained, and brought to the state 
of hominy tolerably well cooked, the mess was 
found to weigh 15 ounces. 


FLAX SEED. | 

Five ounces of flax seed were next placed 
on the coals in one pound ten ounces of water— | 
andtwelve ounces more water were added.— | 
‘his mess was very easily excited, and the oil | 
boiled over more than once. What was saved | 
made a very rich looking mess of twenty-five | 
ounces. But nothing need be said in favour of | 
flax seed jelly—those who have used it, place | 
it even before corn meal for fattening beeves. | 
WHEAT SHORTS. 

Five ounces of good wheat shorts were cook- | 
ed in one pound ten ounces of water, with the | 
addition of eight ounces more during the boil-| 
‘ing. When done the mess looked like a rich 
loblolly, and weighed thirty one ounces. 
In all these experiments, that the increase of | 
both bulk and weight was caused and made by | 
the water, aided by the agency of heat, there | 
jcan be no doubt. And when it is considered | 
that water is the greatest ingredient iv the} 





ly warm—the morning feed having st 


— 
90d al! 
night, was always cold. The seven pounds 
ten pints, of meal, when cooked, weighed 4), 
average of 30 pounds, and measured an ayer 
age of three gallons. ‘There was a differ 
ence of nine pounds in the weight of the latte, 
pair—the smallest had the least appetite, and hi. 
allowance of 15 pounds of mush was just as mac), 
as he appeared io want, or would eat up clear: 
the other was greedy and always sharp set, dis 
patched his mess quickly, and wanted more. 

Before the experiment had progressed a fo, 
night, there was avery perceptible differenc, 
in the appearance of these pigs. Those ted o,, 
the mush assumed a more thrilty, healthy, tres}, 
appearance, particularly of their bair, and this 
difference became more striking as the experi. 
ment advanced. 

On the 4th January, 1825, while preparations 
were making for killing and dressing, they were 
again carefully weighed on the hoet. One o; 
those, whose daily allowance had been seven 


, O] 


This experiment was made with two views ;| richest made soups ; and is the chief agent in| pounds of corn each, had increased 20 pounds in 


first to find what would be the increase of weight 


—and 2ly, whether the process of boiling would | 


not produce every desirable effect, without the 
trouble and expense of having the corn ground 
into meal. 

CORN MEAL. 


Five ounces of unsifted corn meal were mix- 
ed with one pound ten ounces of scalding water. 
Before it had boiled long, fearing it might burn, 
one pound ten ounces more of water were add- 
ed. The meal was well cooked in one hour ; 
but the mess being thinner than was wished, 
the boiling was continued for some time, to e- 
vaporate the water—but the meal appeared to 
hold the water by a powerful attraction, and 
parted with it very slowly. When the process 
was stopped, the mixture was thinner than mush 
or hasty pudding; but rather thicker than grael, 
and was in an excellent state to give to a sow 
suckling a farrow of pigs. ‘The mess was again 
put into the scales, and the five ounces of meal 
were now found to weigh over thirty ounces.— 

The meal may be cooked with one fitth of the 
fuel, necessary to cook the corn. 

LADY PEAS. 

Five ounces of lady peas were next cooked. 
The mess when thoroughly done and drained, 
weighed Gfteen ounces; but they yielded no rich 
liquor, and appeared like a very inferior food 
to the boiled corn. 

RYE 

Five ounces of rye were put into one pound 
ten ounces of boiling water, and the boiling was 
continued for five hours, jn the course of which 
one pound more of water was added. The mess 
was now thoroughly done, and was enveloped 
ina rich looking gelatinous substance, of which 


only two ounces would drain off. This mess, | 


whieh had every appearance of rich, nourishing 
food, weighed twenty three ounces, beside the 
two ounces of jelly. 


RYL SHORTS. 

Five ounces rye shorts were mingled with 
one pound ten ounces of bojling water. They 
were boiled very gently for 2! hours; in the 
Gourse of which time fourteen ounces more of 
water were added. [t wasnowa thick rich gru- 
el, and apparently in a nice state for a_ mess for 


amilch cow. In this state it weighed forty 
ounces. 


ithe growth not only of herbs and plants, but of | 
‘the huge oaks of the forest, why may it not in| 
an absorbed and solid state conduce to the | 
growth and increase of a hog ? | 

CORN CRUSHED—(Cto ascertain the yield.) | 

A tub, of five bushels of corn in the ear wa 
shelled, an‘! yielded two and an half bushels and | 
one quart.—The cobs were then pounded and | 
again mixed with the corn. In this state the ; 
whole was zround, and reduced to a fine chop. | 
It now yieided by measure 4! bushels, wanting | 
one quart. 

lf the eighty-one quarts of corn had been} 
ground into tolerable meal, 
vielded by measure one bandred and five quarts | 
of meal—and with the cobs added did make one 
huodred and forty-three quarts of fine chop. [| 


s 


1} 
regret that the different items of this experi-| 
ment were not weighed as well as measured. | 
FATTENING HOGS, 
On the first day of December, 1824, four | 
shoats of the same breed, nearly of the same size, | 
and as much alike in every respect as could be. 
selected from a herd of ninety odd hogs, were | 
}made choice of; each carefully weighed, and, 
| placed in a separate stye, where their food could | 
he exactly regulated. 
81 pounds and 100. The-two, whose weights | 
together made 185 pounds, were fed on one 
gatlon of shelled Indian corn, weighing seven 
pounds, to each, for every 24 hours, and as much 
water as they wanted.—This quantity of food 
was a plenty for them; generally they about 
;consumed it. Some five or six different days 
between the Ist of December and the 4th Jan- 
vary, the time the experiment was going on, 
they did not quite eat their whole allowance. 
| Tothe two shoats, whose weights together 
|made 173 pounds, seven pounds ot good Indian | 
icorn meal, by measure ten pints, were made 
into good mash, or hasty pudding, and divided | 
between them for every 24 hours. ‘That is, 
these two had allowed them exactly half the 
weight of meal, which the others had of raw 
corn. The seven pounds of meal were daily mix- 
ed with scalding water, and then well boiled; 
the whole process of cooking was done on an 
average in 1 1-2 hours. They were all fed 
twice a day, and atthe sametime. The even- 

















ing feed of the-shoats fed on mush was generai- 


they would have |. 


They weighed between} 


the 34 days ; the other, who had bad an ecu} 
allowance of corn had increased only five pounds, 
| could not account for this difference by ayy 
thing | could discover either before or after kil- 
ling ; the appetites of these two were much 
more alike than of the others—and their health 


| was apparently equally good. 


Of the pair fed on mush, whose daily allow- 
ance had been 3 1-2 pounds of meal each, the 
greedy one had gained 23 pounds and the other 
21 pounds, 

These are all the material facts in these ex. 
periments, except that a very small portion o; 
salt was put into each mess of mush—and there 
no miraclein them. The hogs allowed 3 1-2 
pounds of meal each, gained less than 3-4 ofa 
pound daily, and this surely they might have 
gained from the meal ; but they gained more 
than those fed on double that guantity of corn. 
The saving of one half the immense quantity of 
coro consumed in raising and fattening hogs in 
Maryland, would be well worth the offer of a 
premium to have these experiments accur: 
repeated and tested by diflerent persons. 


is 


rfaly 


From the American Farmer. 


COTTON SHOE THREAD. 
Shoeemakers will long deny and at last reluct- 
antly acknowledge, that cotton-thread is better 


| tor shoes than flax; but a shoe wearer and shoe 


buyer knows the fact, and wishes to communi- 
cate it to the sons of St. Crispin and to the pub- 
lic. Cotton thread is slow to rot, swells and dis 
tends by moisture more than flax, and hence the 
seams of shoes, well closed by the former, never 
rip. Shoes thus made are worth 10 or 12 per 
cent more than if made with flax ; but to the 
workmen the use of cotton is less agreeable, re- 
quiring more care to prevent the breaking of the 
thread and some skill in attaching the bristle — 
And difficulty standing in the way of old habits. 
is insurmountable by common minds ; hence the 
necessity of good bristles, some little trouble in 
rougbening them with a knife to make them ad- 
here, and less carelessness in sewing, will long 
be formidable barriers in the way of this im- 
provement. Shoe makers stand in the predica- 
ment of Peter Pindar’s razor seller. Makers 
and buyers have separate and discordant inter- 
ests. Masons and bricklayers, according to pro- 
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° ! } ana hanakeatal ‘ Cc} a, 
fessor Olmstead, and according to my own cost- Selections )grateful and more beneficial eas cattle. Clover 
. than double th .| From files of Eng’ish papers received at the office of the cured in this way and salted, will retain much 
iy experience, use more than double the quan Sad Teens Pormes 1s yl 
- . ° . une ° <] eb asome * af 
tity of lime that the good of their work requires, | ae tebe. | Of the color of its blossoms and leaves. sis 
5 j ar . “4 H . . Ps > " e . rg 
merely because their own labours are lessened! Odd Notions.—Democritus affirms that if cat-| In — “ are bay — _ pene eM 
by it. Though shoemakers, for very good rea-| terpillars attack turnips,a woman going with her a ven os ag . — 3 ~~ iar: ro 
5 4 i . ' e + 1e ( San . 
zons, as concerns themselves, will doubtless con-| hair loose, and barefooted round each bed will t “ “a on , . m int - en o! a — er, 
demn the use of cotton-thread, buyers and wear-| kill them. “Women” he says, “must be rarely : en ary and “ ar ris a id. ree une 
. . ’ ° : , sm; : 4 , ) - 
ors will consult their own interests. The dis-| admitted where cucumbers or gourds are plant-|'Y PUt Into sma ; ae Ron Say ees es a th 
7 e . | = ‘ > g > 
parity in the value of shoes made to sell and ed, for commonly green things languish and are, Sty gag ' ‘t pine: tn ary sl ok z fm 
~ . ; ' P a oh ss S cS > § Ee O y > 
those made to wear, will be greater hereafter | checked in their growth by their handling them.” | *°C** M- co —_ ry oe a rs " 
8 f or j iv i 7 corm Will bave ripened and become ary,—it 1s 
an it is at present if these hints receive the | . ; Ho = mn : 
peste: rtd deserve a —— Quinto, the ne of a Practi-|then to be gathered. This will require more 
au * Bie os ; _cal Course of Agriculture, much esteemed in time and labor than the common method, but 
—_—_ fim ks ‘ _ ; | ae? ee . d : . ’ 
TO FATTEN POULTRY. | Spain,published in 1819, relates in that book the | the farmer willbe amply repaid for his trouble, 
Philadelphia, March. 9, 1825 bec, anecdote : “In ws 4 late alos in in the excellency of his fodder and the quantity 
te tea a vere’ | France, | happened to spend afew days at a\of manure made from them. The stalke will be 
Dear Sir,—The following method of fattening country house in Dopelin. 1 was looking one found completely cured, retaining much of their 
fowls was communicated to pra Bi nape abies | morning at a young girl who was churning bat- igreen color, and filied with saccharine matter ; 
Buck’s county In this state, who Is In the prac-| ter, She asked me for a piece of silver coin to the blades and husks remaining on them and 
tice of supplying this murket with the finest and put in the churn, that the butler might come greedily eaten by cattle. After the corn is gath- 
fattest I have ever seen ;---Confine your orbs in quicker, which was slower in forming than usual, | ered, they should be carted home and housed ; 
alarge airy inclosure, and feed them on broken | gave her a dollar, she put it inthe churn, and | if this cannot be conveniently done, they may 
Indian corn, Indian meal, or mush, with raw po- after a few more turns the butter was formed. |be placed in large shocks in the field, well tied 
tatoes cat into small pieces, not larger than 4 I cannot account how or inswhat manner the | up, to preserve them from the weather. As 
filbert ; placing within their reach, a qennrny metal could have produced that effect ; but cer- 'svon as the farmer begins to fodder his cattle, 
of charcoal broken into small pieces, which he tain it is that the thing happened in my pres- | the staiks should be first fed out, as it is neces- 
says, they will greedily e mae gg 4 pee ence, and the girl assured me that she always sary when stacked out, that they should be all 
nr ? ope digestion r ogee od ed pee employed the same meana in similar cases.” !!| consumed or taken to the barn yard by Christ- 
method fe nssures me they wih fauten 20 inas ; if left beyond that time exposed to the 
half the usual time, and with much less -~ gad Treatment of Hydrophobia—A medical prac-| winter, they become injured ; and ee iees fodder- 
= . IBSC 2 | seas - . oa eae. +. / . ak 
Yours, &c. A SUBSCRIBER. | tioner at Lyons writes that instances of hydro-|ed out early, they are not sofficiently rotted for 
— phobia have been more frequent in that country | manure inthe spring. When cured in this way 
BORING FOR WATER, OR MINERALS. ‘than in England, though not so dangerous in ‘and fed out before they are damaged by the win- 
It is desirable to collect all the information their effects, from the sucsessful system which | ter, | consider them preferable to any hay ex- 
on the subject of boring into the earth we can; was persevered in during the sammer of 1823, | cept good red clover. 
it would greatly assist in forming some general’ 1824. He states that in the middle of Jane,| {am sorry to add, that although cornstalks are 
conclusions, that might be of the greatest im- 1823, a man was severely bitten by a dog ina | carefully preserved by many of us and turned to 
portance ; we therefore earnestly solicit the at- | rabid state, which in a few days after died ra-| profit, both as an article of food and manure, yet 
tention of those who have been, or may hereaf- , ving mad. His wife in the agony of the moment,jthere are numbers in this country who suffer 
ter, be engaged in searching, by this means, ei- sucked the wound, completely cleaned it of the | them to remain through the winter, exposed to 
ther for fresh or salt water, or minerals, to the poisonous matter, and by advice of her surgeon! the influence of the sun, air and frost; or their 
subject; and reqhest each to furnish whatever Monsieur Dupin, the operation of sucking was half starved cattle are tarned in, to trample upon 
may be in his power, in the following order:— continually repeated, the wound kept open, and and gather a scanty living from them. ‘Thus in- 
i. To describe the surrounding country, a free discharge promoted, The man recovered |stead of couverting every thing into manure, 
and the nearest mountains and highlands, and and is now alive and well. Since the Ist oflast! and making a liberal return to the soil, they 
the conntry between them and the place bored, June there have been no less than 38 persons take every thing from it, and thereby produce 
noting their distances from it; and to send speci- bitten by dogs in a rabid state, who having all|a complete barrenness of soil ; to this cause may 
mens of the most abundant rocks on the surface adopted the above precautionary system, not! be ascribed the ravages made on our woodlands 
when a suitable opportunity may occur. one oi these has experienced any of those symp-| and the outcry about old fields and worn out 
2. To state whether natural springs are nu- tomatic feciings allied to hydrophobia. | plantations, ; 
merous in the adjacent country, and whether “ 
the qnantity of water that issues from them, is 














RECIPES FOR THE LADIES. 


(To the President of the N. J. Agricultural Society.) 


materially reduced in dry seasons, and increas- ~_ To make loaf cake.—Take 14 ounces of flour 
; 77 © ac 2 ~ ° + der AC 4 297 ; ii at : " ’ 
ed during such winters as there falls mach snow | Bridgeton, N. J. Dec. 14, 1824. | 149 ounces of sugar, 6 ounces of butter, 4 eggs, 


or raja. Sin,—A great error prevails among many of) | jb of raisins, and half a teaspoontul of pearl- 
3. To send specimens of each kind of rock the farmers in this country, in the making of} ach dissolved in a cup of milk and a cup of wine. 
or other substance, met with in boring ; and as, Hay, and in the curing and preserving of corn| When properly iccorporated together, set the 
a correct knowledge of their positions is impor-, stalks. Grass loses much both in quality and sub- | dough by the fire till it is w arm. This is like 
tant, particular attention will be necessary to) stance by too much exposure to the sun whilst | raised cake. 
prevent mistakes ; it will therefore be best to| curing ; and corn-fodder much more when ex-| 
take each as it is met with, state the thickness; posed in small bundles ; both, but particularly 
of the bed or stratum, and the distance of the| the latter, are injured by heavy dews and rains. nuimeg, cinnamon, and cloves.—16 eggs. yeast 
highest part of it from the surface, and as they | Our grasses can for the most part be sufficiently | and wine to wet it. 7 
are taken to number them, commencing with|cured for hay in good weather, without being| Qucen’s Cake.—Four Ibs. flour, 1 Ib. sugar 
that nearest the surface as No. 1. and so on to|shaken from the swarth. After laying one or| half pound butter, 4 eggs, a gill of wine and a 
the bottom of the well. |two days in swarth, (according to circumstances! »jl] of brandy, a gill of cream—spice and fruit 
4. To note as often as possible during the; and the kinds of grass) it should be raked andj as you please,—warm the wine, brandy and 
operation, the height to which the water has} put into small cocks in the hot part of the day, | cream, and pnt them together. 
risen ; it would be desirable to know this on) and remain there until cured for housing.—Af- | Composition Cake.--1 3-4 ibs. of flour, 1 1-4 
arriving at each different kind of rock or other! ter curing if it be carted and housed during the jh, sugar, 3-4 lb. butter, 1 pint milk 4 eggs 
substance, | hot part of the day, whilst heated by the sun,.q tea spoonful pearlash dissolved in a glass of 
The facts ought to be written down as they and a little salt be added to each layer as it is wine—spice, and 1 1-2 Ibs. fruit 
eccur, and each of the specimens should be dri- put into the mow, it will make excellent hay.— | Pound Cake.—3-4 Ib of flour, 1 Ib. butter, 1 1b. 
ed, and tied up in at least two strong papers. | Salt prevents mildew, and renders the hay more! of sugar, 10 eggs, and 1 glass of brandy. 





Another kind.—Five lbs. flour, 2 lbs. of butter, 
2 Ibs. sngar, 2 Ibs. stoned raisins, 2 lbs. currants, 
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FURTHER EXTRACTS 
FROM MR CHAUMONT’S ADDRESS. 
[Concluded from page 268.| 





The agricuitural societies have been produc- 
tive of great good, as is better evinced: in 
more thoroughly ploughing and subduing the 
soil; in more liberally manuring and carefally 
saviog manures; ina more judicious selection 


and best employ of seeds; by getting improved | 


agricultural implements; by greater attention 
to the breed of domestic animals; by greater 
neatness in clearing, draining, fencing and seed- 
ing the farms; by greater improvements in fat- 
tening animals; the great augmentation of 
crops; the increase of roots; the vast diminu- 
tion of ardent spirits consumed by labouring 
men: and lastly the improvements in domestic 
manufactures of cloth or other dress. 

Agricultural societies have been useful to 
the community. The improvements in agricul- 
ture have advanced more in a few years, than 
they would have done in half a century with- 
the influence of these societies. The effects 
have not been confined to the members, but 
even to the opposers of the societies. The 
visible marks of usefulness generally are the 
improved state of farms as to cultivation, fences, 
orchards, buildings, adaptation of crops to their 
proper use, improved breeds of horses, horned 
cattle, sheep and hogs. Domestic manufactures 
have improved in the same degree. The ag- 
ricultural class have had their views enlarged, 
their prejudices removed, their resources dis- 
played, and they feel their importance. 

Here, gentlemen, you bave had the most un- 
deniable testimonies of the immense utility of 
the Agricultural Societies, and although similar 
institutions have so recently been established iu 
our state, you cannot but be convinced that with 
perseverance in our laudable pursuits aud some 
amendments in our regulations, we will not be 
long without attaining the glorious and eminent- 
ly beneficial results of our neighbours. The 
testimonies which I produce here to carry that 
conviction into your minds, to animate our hopes 
and stimulate our efforts, are worthy your entire 
confidence. 

I addressed my letters to persons whose opin- 
ions on the subject were generally unknown to 
me ; yet there is but one of those who answer- 
ed my questions who isnot in harmony with the 
rest. Upon the whole, he thinks that Agricul- 
tural Societies ought to be given up, and man- 
ufacturing societies substituted, or their object 
changed to that of the introduction of a compe- 
tent manufactaring population. 

To accomplish this, gentlemen, which we 
will consider as being the great desideratum of 
the warmest friends of the manufacturing inter- 
est, we have no need to change our object.— 
Nothing can attain it sooner and more effectual- 
ly than by a faithful adherence to, and an en- 
ergetic display of the principles of our Societies. 
We all agree that to that end some of our prac- 
tices rust be altered and improved. Our in- 
tentions are already and repeatedly manifested 
by our deeds, and we have confounded the in- 
terests of the Agriculturist with those of the 
manufacturer. Besides, you cannot encourage 
one without promoting the other. Look to En- 
gland, that great manufacturing country, you 
will see that the extraordinary extension and 





improvements in their manufactures and the un- | great deal may be done by skill and judgment 
expected increase in their population, began jp preparing yeur lot to become a farm. A 
with the encouragements of all kinds given near! great proportion is now arrived at that state 
30 years ago to their agriculture. Look to where the most approved method of farming 
France—a most cruel civil war, and a war witb may be applied with advantage. I will endea. 
all Europe, combined their devastations to des- | vour to state briefly a few remarks, some of 
troy more than a million of its inhabitants. But)them in the hope that, matured by your good 
Agriculture is encouraged—abundance follows. | judgments, they may not be wholly uninterest. 
Their manufactures flourish to a degree never | ing or useless. 
known before in that country. { would recommend the cultivation of millet, 
Methinks I see a farmer, or rather a man liv- both for hay and nutritious seed. It is raised 
ing in the woods, and getting his scanty subsist: ‘successfully in small quantities by some farmers 
ance by scratching his fertile lands, having lett | in this county, and I believe to their satisfac. 
at home, his wife anxious after the state in which tion. I have received a little most beautify! 
he shall return home—Children wasting their | seed from France, but which will, | apprehend, 
physical and moral powers in slethfal idleness. | make the hay too rank. It will be preferable. 
His wandering steps have led him to this place) when wanted as a grain. _I have distributed jt 
on the day when we have assembled to cele-|jn several parts of this county and adjoining 
brate our annual festival. His doubtful looks | ones, and an opportunity will be given of judg. 
view a procession formed by men whom he sup- | ing of its relative merits with the common mi 
poses by their manners and by his little acquaint-| Jet. The following remarks by the zealous ani 
ance with them to be among the most respect- able foreign Corresponding Secretary of the 
able in the county. He follows and obtrudes| Board of Agriculture, Mr Featherstonhaugh, pre. 
himself in a place where he never entered be-| cede, in the memoirs of that body, an interest. 
fore—a church. He finds upon enquiry, that, ing paper from Mr John Hare Powel, of Phi 
here the rich, the poor, the farmer, the mechan- | ladelphia county. ©“ Mr Powel states, that on 
ic, and the professional man are mixed without the 5th of May, five bushels of millet seed 
distinction : all political parties have subsided, | were sown on four acres, and harvested on the 
and all angry feelings are stifled. The sclemn | 5th of July, giving four tons an acre. That he 
appearance of the audience, the impressive | obtained this season 40 tons from 16 acres, of 
prayer, the sweet music, have produced impres- | which only four had been manured, and that it 
sions heretofore unknown. He listens with pa-| affords fodder more nutricious and more easily 
tience, and even with attention, to an address made than any sort of hay. The writer ct 
where he finds that sobriety and industry are these remarks had an opportunity of seeing 
indispensable to the acquirements of wealth, to} Mr. Powel’s neat cattle, in February, 1823, in 
which he is not insensible, and of reputation,| the use of this fodder,—and finer animals, and 


which as yet concerns him little. The distribu- | better kept, are not to be found perhaps in’ 


tion of premiums is amore tangible and substan-|! America. 

tial call to his feelings, and begins to rouse some | “ This subject is especially interesting to those 
dormant idea of praise-worthy ambition. The} who have small farms, as well as to those whose 
procession resumes, and anumerous company | ordinary fodder is made uncertain by drought.” 
set down to a dinner where, although the great-| Another plant which I would call to your 
est hilarity prevails, he finds no disorder nor tu-) attention, | would request some observing far. 
mult: and to his inexpressible wonder the guests mers to try with care, as 1 am not acquainted 
separate in perfect sobriety and good humour. | with any successful culture of it on a large 
He himself forgets to get drunk, and walks scale: but I believe it promises to be of great 
straight to his house. His astonished and en- advantage to our northern climate, and compar- 
chanted family are disposed to listen with at-| atively thin population, creating high wages 
tention and pleasure to the recital of scenes | mean the Jerusalem Artichoke —Helianihus 
which have produced the unprecedented effect. tuberosus. I have hada correspondence upon 
Their emotions excite and stimulate his owa.— that valuable plant with a distinguished farmer, 
His wife must try her hand at some article of who has made experiments upon it; and | will 
manufacture, and his boys declare that if they | leave a copy of what he wrote to me upon this 
had a chance, they could plough as well as any subject, with our Recording Secretary, to be 
body. The charms of novelty keep up the first, communicated to those who may be disposed to 
excitement. This family turn a new leaf. A acquire a new root, of easy cultivation, and 
few days’ work have sufficed to show that the! most nutricious qualities. 

children may be supported at school, they are} As hay is rather scarce this season, it is 4 


neatly clad in homespun clothes on Sunday, and proper time for mentioning, with the serious 


are no more strangers to the public meetings of| attention which it merits, a most important 
worship. The father finds his health and his | substitute for it. It is the stalks of wheat, rye, 
moral situation improved. Emulation has be- | barley,or oats. It must be cut fine and mixed with 
gun to operate upon him, and he is determined; meal. ‘It will make a stronger, healthier, more 
that the field of his neighbour shall not much | spirited and better looking animal, than any 
longer be the better ofthetwo. Inshort, health! other food which has yet been devised; and 
and happiness have returned under their roof.|[ need hardly add, it is the cheapest. I have 
The rough clearing is getting the aspect of a/ used it with constant success, in France as well 
farm, and if it continues in this way a fewjas here. I understand that an experienced far- 
years, it may one day get the premium for the | mer, at least in this county, has tried it the last 
best farm in his towo, and perhaps in the | winter, and speaks in the highest terms of it— 
county. I have caused the machine for cutting it, which 

It will indeed take several years from the|is used at the -Carthage iron works, to be 
beginning to arrive at that enviable point.—| brought here for your inspection. It is more 
But even in these rude stages of farming, a'simple than the one which I employ, acd per- 
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paps preferable. It may be made by any|rhubarb, commonly called the pie-plant, are ve-! trees in fine order: over the young ones, he 


blacksmith, and may be procured by any inde-'ry desirable varieties for our tables. ‘This last drew tubes made of pieces of an old tin water- 
endent farmer. It will save more than its, plant has a wonderful growth, and requires ve- | spout, eight or nine inches in length, sticking 


cost i 


n one winter, even upon a small stock. ry little care here, and when we consider the | the lower edge inthe ground and ‘illed it up 


Those who have not cultivated small grain’ early period in the year when we can use it t0| round the body of the tree with dry sand.— 
will use, with great advantage, Indian corn make pies, we must not be without it. r 


stalks, which being cut fine, will be relished by 
cattle in their dry state. 
* 4 * * cy 

We must do every thing in our power to de- 
stroy that pernicious weed, the Canada thistle : 
we ought not only to make on thema constant war 
in our fields, but yet not spare them in the roads, 
where coming to seed they spread on our cul- 
tivated lands. A successful experiment has been 


Even in this good climate of ours, it is a sub- 


ject worthy of remark, that this is the seventh | 
time that we assemble on two days fixed long! or seven inches square, separated at the two 


before hand, and are favoured with such weath-| 
eras we could ourselves have wished. We 


they have been inoculated and begin to plainly 
forma head, this inclosure is to be exchanged 
for a larger one, made of pieces of board six 


opposite angles, so as to be readily nailed to- 
gether when placed around the tree. These 


may without any superstition draw a favoura-| boxes are filled the latter part of June before 
ble omen from this. At this moment, after | the insect attains the fly state; and every au- 
some days of unfavourable promise, the clouds) tympn afier it has disappeared, they should be 


which bung over us yesterday have vanished, | praised and the sand withdrawn 


from them, 


made; after having mowed them in the early and nature again shines in all her autumnal) which will expose any insects that may chance 


part of the summer, to throw salt upon their | 


stalks. ‘The cattle come, and in feeding con- 
stantly upon them, prevent their growth, and 
effect finally their destruction. 

The subject of manures has been mentioned | 
jn former addresses ; but as I am apprehensive 
that too much indifference is still shewn in re- 
gard to them, I must call your serious attention 
ygain to those renovating substances. It has 
been proved by chemical demonstration and 
practical experiments, that by leaving your ma- 
nure to rot in your yards, exposed to the sun 
and air, you lose the greatest part of the salts 
and gases, which constitute its fertilizing pow- 
ers. You most therefore either carry it fresh 
on your lands while ploughing, 80 as to bury it 
at once, or put it in heaps and cover it with earth 
or lime, and have it under shade. The latter 
substance is even alone an excellent manure.— 
The quantity must vary, according to the soil 
and the object proposed to be attained. If yon 
wish only to increase your present crop, 25 
bushels will answer; but.75 to 100 is recom- 
mended fora lasting improvement.- The use 
of it in parts of this county may be opposed, on 
the supposition that it would not be useful upon 
our limestone lands. But it is a mistake—I 
have seen it used in Jersey and Pennsylvania, 
upon the very fields next to the kiln, with very, 
great effect. On this subject, 1 strongly re- 
commend the perusal of what has been written 
by Jesse Buel, Esq. the learned Recording Sec- 
retary of the board of agriculture. It is con- 
tained in the memoirs of the board, under the 
head of “application of stable manure.” It 
contains, in a few words, a vast deal of informa- 
tion. 

I cannot pass under silence, our great neglect 
of our gardens, the more so when the perfec- 
tions to which our garden vegetables arrive, is 
a convincing proof of the excellence of our cli- 
mate and soil. Born and educated in what is 
called the garden of France, and fond of Horti- 
culture, | can assure you with confidence that 
the vegetables of that favoured country do not 
equal ours. Besides the more common vegeta- 
bles, those two most valued, the cardon and 
cauliflower, grow here finer than I ever saw 
them; and we need not exclude from our gar- 
dens any southern productions of the United 
States. I planted this year, much too late, from 
the difficulties of gettiug the seed here, some 
Carolina and sweet potatoes. They were plant- 
ed in open ground on the 9th of June, and you 
will see a few samples of them this day, which 
though not grown to their size, will prove 
that they may be raised without extraordinary 


charms. If it had been otherwise, we would | ¢, be there. 


have been undismayed. As it is, let us be en- 
couraged and grateful. 

I beg leave before I conclude to observe, that 
the admonitions of officers of Agricultural Soci- 
eties and the testimonies givén by them of 
those institutions, ought to be received with 
confidence, so far at least as respects the views 
and motives of those who address you. They 
work for you without fee or reward except 
what they find in the pleasure of doing good. 
Wealth, fame, honour, nothing in fact which 
commonly incites us to exertion, is their object. 
When they impart to you the fruits of their ex- 
perienced or scientific research, were they sel- 
fish, they had better keep it to themselves. All 
the right ofcandour and disinterestedness ought 
therefore to accompany their voice. If it 
should be disdained in the halls of our capitol, 
it will yet have an important effect, if it influ- 
ences some of our young men in the cities and 
villages to live in*the country, an independent, 
useful, and honourable life, rather than waste it 
in idleness or abortive attempts at some profes- 





families, and to society. 
The mention of manufactures and the sight 


sional calling ; a burden to themselves, to i 


of those tasteful orhaments must have brought | 
| 


to your minds the great share which the La-| 


This method then may be confi- 


dently recommended; but for extensive culti- 
vation it is too troublesome. The experience 
of the New Jersey farmers, whosupply our 
markets so profusely, has taught them nearly 

the same plan; they plant the peach trees in 
what they call a truck patch, in which they 
raisé a succession of vegetables for market, and 
it is constantly under tillage; in the spring of 
the year they carefully ridge up the sand as high 
as can be done with the plough, and in the au 

tumn by throwing a furrow from them they 
again reduce it to its ordinary level. If during 
the summer by the appearance of gum around 
the stem, or other indications with which they 
are perfectly familiar, they suspect the insect 
to be at work, they scrape the sand from the 
root, search for and kill the worm, and then 
replace the sand as before. In a few years, 
by excessive bearing, the trees become exhaust- 
ed; these are replaced from the nursery at an 
expense of 10 or 12*cents, by young trees of 


the most valuable varieties, that will become 
bearing trees at three years of age. By these 
neans we have secured to us a constant succes- 
sion of the most delicious fruit. Our next care 
should be to preserve a portion of these for 
winter use, by drying them in the most perfect 
manner, and a reform in this particular is much 


dies have had in encouraging this important) wanted; those dried in a kiln are very liable 


braneh of our solicitude. ‘Their industry and! 
emuiation cannot be too highly praised. It is| 


i t 
natural that our peaceful and harmonising 0C-) neatest, most economical, and efficient mode I 


to be burned, and exposed to the open air they 
become injured by dust, rain, and insects; the 


cupations should be approved by them. Let US| have heard of, is adopted by an enterprising 
therefore ask of them a continuance of their) farmer on the sea coast of Jersey, but who soon 


smiles to cheer us, of their example to stimulate 
us, and their prayers to bring down the blessings 
of Heaven upon our labours. 











From the American Farmer. 


ON THE CULTIVATION OF PEACH TREES AND DRYING 
OF FRUITS. 
Jonny Hare Powe, Esq. 
Cor. Sec. of the Penn. Agricultural Society. 

Sir—Of the various modes prescribed for the 
preservation of the peach tree, from the very 
ruinous depredation of insects, there is, I be- 
lieve none so effectual as that of surrounding 
the body of the tree, for several inches above 
the root, with either straw, tobacco, raw hide, 
or some other substance, that will prevent the 
fly from depositing its egg in the situation most 
favourable to its developement, which is the 
trunk just at the surface of the ground.— 
One of my neighbours, an intelligent and ingen- 
ious horticulturist, uses sand as a protection, and 





care. The sea kale, the egg-plant, and the 


lost his peach trees from their proximity to the 
ocean; he built of very rough materials a small 
house, inclosing a common stove, surrounded by 
shallow drawers opening on the outside of the 
building ; the bottoms of these drawers were 
composed of narrow strips of wood similar to 
common plastering lath; in these drawers were 
placed the peaches cut in halves, the stones 
taken out, with the skins downwards ; by means 
of a moderate fire in the stove, the fruit was 
gradually and effectually cured—it was then 
thrown in bulk into a small loft within the same 
building, having an open work bottom similar 
to the drawers; here they become fit for the 
market; and if at any time damp weather 
should render it necessary, a little fire in the 
stove would disperse the moisture: these dried 
peaches wére of a very superiour quality, and 
1 have no doubt if this plan were adopted by 
those who have extensive orchards, they would 
command a ready sale and good price. The 
mode adopted in France of preparing dried pre- 





has succeeded completely in preserving his 








serves, if practiced here would be likely to well 
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repay any individual that would undertake it, | 
it is simply to make a syrup with 1 Ib. of sugar 
to 3 quarts of water, in which the fruit must boil 
a few minutes, after having been previously par- 
ed ; they must then be drained on broad dishes 
laying singly ; after the bread is taken out of 
the oven, the fruit may be put in and left till it 
is cold ; these when sufficiently dried, packed 
up in neat little boxes, would supply a domes- 
tic article for our tables, in place of the foreign 
luxuries of figs, prunes, raisins, &c.; rescue our 
valuable fruit from the distillery ; add to our 
stock of innocent indulgences, and open a new 
source of profit to the industrious. 
REUBEN HAINES. 


liquor four days, which vegetated well.” A 
variety of other 1 speacrmes: such as salt, blue 
vitriol [sulphate of copper] salt petre, urine, 
&c. &c. have been recommended for forming 
steeps for seed wheat, but it is believed that 
lime.is the safest and quite as effective as any 
ever used for that purpose. 


The quantity of seed to the acre recommeni- 
ed by our best agriculturists is from 2 to 2 1-2 
bushels. ‘The wheat plants will be less liable 
to injury by drought if the seed is ploughed in 
with a shallow furrow. A _ light borse plough 
will answer the purpose. If it is meant to lay 
down the land to grass it will be best to harrow 
and roll the ground smooth after sowing. Mr. 
Williams, however, in raising the crop above 
referred to, suffered his ground to remain as it 
was left by the plough * with the belief that 
the crop would endure our New England 
dronghts better, as the surface would be enlarg- 
ed, thereby retaining more of the dews than a 
plain surface.” 
for the scythe Mr. Williams passed a heavy 
roller over it in the fall. The Committee who 
recommended his receiving a premium were 
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Harcwmer’s Ealendar, 


SPRING WHEAT. 


It is to be hoped that you have already, if, 
your ground was sufficiently thawe’, s*wed| 
your spring grain. There is, however, time | of opinion that the roller should be used im- 
enough yet for that purpose, in many if not in| mediately after the seed is ploughed in.” “ We 
most cases within the sphere of the circulation | believe, also, that a flat surface will better en- 
. ae wernt gps the old maxim ‘ better | dure drought, than one which is left in ridges. 
rs — a ‘You pH apply 9 ps Sowing It is true that when the surface is left in ridges 

waite Dated oe all rea en a wel a ay pas \it is enlarged and will receive more of the dew 
spring co se your lane jor some | ec. bat it will likewise be more exposed to 
— pe eat pone pag tr ” ae I | the drying influence of the sun and air. 
‘ pre +“ at out Pum seeds FP grey type It is recommended in Bordley’s Husbandry 
nal Mid air - to sow a border of rye round a field of wheat 
pert ’ beige pais rail wa paige phe to prevent its eine blasted. That writer 
teenie: Sele sa Alar | aren states that * Mr Isaac Young of Georgia, mixed 
it very useful, and indeed indispensable to the oe inane: head he pe oh a7 6 
obtaining of a good crop to steep your’ seed) TY age gw \ P 




















CLOVER AND OTHER GRASS SEEDS. 

Spring wheat is a very good crop with 
which to sow clover and other grass seed. It 
is best to sow: the grass seed and plough or 
harrow it in with the wheat. If it be scattered 
on the aurface without being well covered, as 
the manner of some is, a part does not vegetate, 


; Steal bat blast of his wheat. It was repeatedly tried 
sige yes a ody aed sey stirring frequent- \till he was convinced of its sieacy ; * then 
y, for at leas ours before you sow it.—}| Sweat : . 
" ’ : ; : he sowed five acres with wheat surrounded with 
Young’s Annuals contain details of a number ~ os list (or border) 25 feet in breadth of rye; this 
experiments in steeping seed wheat in lie,limey ' en a Mera a ated 3 i ; ‘ge 
water, and water impregnated with arsenic. |” te cE * — 7. preter = 

The result was that very smutty parcels, steep- | °° OF PRCT, HAE: i 

ed in lie 12 hours and in lime water 24 hours! Farmers do not agree in opinion relative to 

produced crops entirely free from smut. the propriety of making ase of manure with 
Mr. Peter Halloway, oi Livingston, N. ¥. in this crop. Some say that it encourages the 

a communication published in “ Memoirs of the, gtowth of weeds,,and is apt to cause the wheat 

Board of Agriculture of the state of New York” to em pices ey Mes contend that it may be 

ii, page $ p ‘ re {i on | used to advantage. 

“a in Kis seer ney 5a Praag inning 4 i rich new lands, or on lands which have been well 

soaking my seed wheat in lime water from ey- manured and borne clover, corn, or potatoes 

ening ontil morning, and from morning till to-| the preceding year. But if the land is not rich 

wards evening immediately before sowing.— —— “7 pees ger ones ae 

This method will prevent smut and strengthen Sort [ oul e rig a writer in =e arte 

vegetation. It is a good practice to spread the | ers wes gan, rag iy he a . a _ y 

wheat while wet on a floor, and sift slacked | Decessary for wheat, but if the farmer has any 

ig se nig with shovel lng egy, Red tars oe, stage 

wheat as soon as may be.” ‘his writer thinks | anare is properly applied.” In many instane: 

that the ley of ashes is apt to kill the wheat, | & well rotted barn yard manure has been used 

but as before observed, Mr. Young used it with | for wheat with complete success, but wood ash- 

success; and it has been successfully made use | ©» lime, and plaister are the safest manoras, 

of by many other agricultorists. as they nourish the crop without exposing it 
Payson Williams, Esq, of Fitchburgh, Mass. | 0 danger from blast. 

in obtaining one of his premium crops, [See 

New England Farmer, vol. ii. 178] prepared 

his seed wheat by “ a thorough washing, after 

which it was immersed in thick white-wash, 

made from good lime so as to coat every kernel 

—ho fears need to be entertained from the plen- 

tiful use of this liquorjas by way of experiment, 

Ihave planted wheat after its lying in this 





In order to level the ground, 


and that part which does will be liable to inix. 
ry from drought. Mr Williams, in his com. 
munication quoted above recommends plough, 
ing in grass seed with spring wheat, and says 
“ The quantity of grass-seed used by me. ;, 
never less than 12 lbs. of clover and one pound 
of herd’s grass (timothy) tothe acre. Here per. 
mit me to observe that innumerable are the jp. 
stances in this country, where the farmer fai, 
in his grass crops by not allowing seed enoyg),. 
and what is worse, the little he does give with 
such a sparing hand is suffered to take its chancg 
ander that pest in agriculture called a bys), 
harrow, which not only drags stones, and othe, 
loose matter into heaps, but leaves the oj! 
dead and heavy; and does not cover the sec, 
deep enough to strive with our July droughts 
effectually.” 7 


Mr Alexander St. John, of Montgomery, New 
York, in a communication published in the Me. 
moirs of the Board of Agriculture, vol. ii. page 
247, states in substance, that he “began with 
sowing four pounds of red clover seed and one 
pound of timothy (herd’s grass) seed (0 an acre; 





Spring wheat grows best on | 


and from this manner of seeding generally cut 
from one to one and an half tons of hay pet 
)acre, and the quaniity of fall pastare was not 
igteat. The mowing was slow and expensive 
as the grass stood thin and fell in every direc. 
tion. Thestalk grew long and coarse and made 
|poor hay. After mentioning some other ex. 
periments he observes that he finds eight pounds 
of clover seed and seven of timothy seed is the 
proper quantity to be sown on an acre for mow. 
ing, or twelve pounds of clover seed on each 
‘acre for pasture. From land in a good state 
of cultivation, thus seeded I now cut four tons of 
hay per acre, which is of good quality. The 
expense of mowing is not as much as formerly, 
as the grass grows rich and fine. If it lodges 
down, it generally falls one way so that the mow- 
er can proceed much faster than when it lies in 
every direction. The extra fall pasture, pro- 
duced by this manner of seeding, pays me the 
first fall for the extra seed sown, the grass being 
so rich it preserves a moisture on the surface 
of the earth, and is not so liable to be injured 
by the dry weather, as it is by the common 
mode of seeding, and it leaves no room for néx- 
ious weeds : the pastures are clean and hani- 
,some. When | wish to break up land which is 
\thus stocked (which I do every fourth year) | 
\find the soil increased in quality, easy of culti- 
‘vation and in a good state for wheat or corn.— 
| Poor dry soils require more seed than rich ones. 
i ft may be objected that the quantity of seed is 
too expensive; to which | reply that farmers 
'sbould always raise their own seed. It indicates 
/a want of prudence in the farmer that purchases 
clover seed year after year. I raise as much 
|clover seed with ten dollars expense as | can 
| purchase for forty. dollars. 





Grass seed may be sown in the spring on win- 
ter grain, and harrowed in. European writers 
agree withAmerican cultivators that the harrow- 
ing will not damage the grain, but be of service 
to it. ‘There is an advantage in sowing clover 
seed in the spring in preference to any other 
time of the year. The young clover plants sow- 
ed in the fail cannot so well endure the frosts of 
winter as those which have had a whole sum- 
mer to bring them to matarity. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 





Nineteenth of April.—Professor Everett will deliver | engive principle, which we shall publish shortly, con- 


an Address at Concord, on the 19th April ensuing, in 
commemoration of the 50th anniversary of Concord | 
Battle. 

A new Beef and Pork Inspection Law is before the 
Legislature of New York. 

There was an immense amount of building in Boston 
last year—but this year it isexpected there will be 
more than in any three preceding years. Building 
materials, workmen, and labourers are in demand. 

The Legislature of Louisiana have deciced to re- 
move the seat of government from New-Orleans to 
Donaldsville, about 70 miles in the interiour, on the | 
Mississippi. 

Twelve new Banks were incorporated in Maine,dur- 


} 





} 


| working mines, that the shares in one of them,the Real 


Rail Roads.—The London Courier, in detailing the | 
advantages of Rail Roads, upon the /ocomotive steam | 


tains a remark relative to Mr. Rush, our present Minis- 
ter in London, and soon to be Secretary of the Treasu- 
ry. 

“Whatever Parliament may do, they cannot stop the 
course of knowledge and improvement ! the American 
Government has possessed itself, through its Minister, 
of the improved mode of constructing and making Rail 
Roads, and there can be no doubt of their immediate 
adoption throughout that country.” 


Mining and Gas Stock.—Speculations have risen to 
sach a height in England, especially in projects for 





del Monte company, to the amount of 400, on which | 
£70 only had been paid, were said to have been sold 
for 1,300 guineas. The Anglo Mexican Mining, the 






Se FRUIT TREES, ke. 


; * pgpoe BLOODGOOD & CO. 
have for sale at their Nur- 
sery at Flushing, on Long Island, 
SoS es near New York, 
Fruit and Forest Trees, Flowering Shrubs and 
Plants, of the most approved sorts. 

The Proprietors of this Nursery attend persomally to 
the inoculation and engrafting of all (hear Fruit Trees, 
and purchasers may rely with confidence, that the 
Trees they order will prove genuine. 

Orders left with Mr. ZEsEpEK Cook, Jr. No. 44, 
State Street, Boston, will be transmitted to us, and 
receive our prompt and particular attention. Cata- 
logues will be delivered, and avy information im- 


ing the last session of the legislature, to wit :—In Port-| United Mining, the Colombian Mines, and the Rio de | parted respecting the condition, &c. Kc. that may be 


jand, Brunswick, Thomaston, Vassalborough, Bloom- | 
field, Hallowell, Belfast, Paris, and Wiscasset. 


Cottons. —The exportation of cotton goods from the | 
port of Liverpool, in 1824, amounted to one hundred | 


la Plate stock, were also continually and rapidly rising. | 


A continental Gas company had been formed, and 
had stock at 1 1-2 premium. 
formed, of which the Minister from Chili was President, 


and ninety nine millions five hundred and eleven thous- | With a capital of a million sterling, for working the 


and square yards !—Of which 43,489,000 were exported | 


to the United States, 67,068,000 to South America, 
68,006,.00 to Europe, and 25,984,000 to other parts. 

The Members of the late Congress received their 
pay in gold, from the Mint. 


A most atrocious murder was committed on Mr. | we 
Thomas Edwards of King William county, Vir. by two | 
of his slaves, who after dispatching him with hatchets, | 
cut up the body and buried it for concealment. The | 
|sale, a large assortment of Garden, Field, and Grass 


criminals were arrested. 

The Manchester Courier states, that on an average, | 
ove thousand persons are annually mutilated by the | 
machinery in their maoufactories. 

The net expence of the Poor for the last year in the 
town of Salem, was only $64 85! This result has been 
produced by the to vn-farm and the wise management 
of overseers, by which the earnings of the paupers have 
defrayed all the rest of their subsistence. 


On Thursday and Friday last, 83 vessels arrived at 
New York from sea. : 

On Saturday and Sunday last obout 50 vessels ar- 
rived at the port of Boston, several of them with val- 
uable cargoes. 

The large timber ship now building at Quebec is to 
be launched in May—her admeasurement is 5000 tons, 
or about one third more than the Columbus. 

At the celebration of the 4th of March in Worcester, 
the following was among the volunteer toasts— 

The Worcester and Boston Canal—The grand artery 
which will more intimately unite the interests and feel- 
ings of the heart and the head of the Commonwealth. 

Connecticut River.—It is computed that $68,969 
might be anually saved to the inhabitants on the banks 
of this river, by a good navigation, in the freight of the 
article of Salt only. Since the order of the Massachu- 
setts Legislature to examine a route for a Canal to 
this river, the people residing in the neighbourhood 
through which it may pass, have been suddenly awak- 
tned to the prospect set before them. 


Steam Carriages.—The Louisville Advertiser of the 
i9th ult. says, “Dr. Buchanan succeeded yesterday in 
propelling a waggon some three or four miles, with a 
very small capillary steam engine. The experiment, 
We are informed, succeeded beyond the most savguine 
aulicipations of its ingenious inventor.” : 

a etailtoays.—Propositions for constructing railways, 
: © extending io every part of Great Britain. It is es- 
mated that a horse will draw, on a good road, I ton, 
“ a railway 15 tOns, and on a canal 30 tons. Hence 
_ advantage of this improvement, where canals are 
1), expensive and impracticable. Other calculations 
" a vast difference in favour of railways over canals. 
some of the rail-roads near Newcastle, a line of 
pe is == bya steam engine, placed in the first 
nail lage. il-roads, though traversed at only 2 to 4 
€s an hour, would reduce the expense of travelling, 
7 equivalent to a loss ofa third of the time, from 
aie to2, Asteam engine of 6 horse power, has 





pes Pre vena 28 loaded wagons, managed by two 


mines of gold, silver, copper, tin,lead, and iron, in that 
republic. A British Mining Association, for working 
mines in Cornwall, by steam engines and other machin- 


|ery, has been formed in London, with a capital of 
| 400,0001. 


sé 











Garden, Field, and Grass Seeds. 
OSEPH BRIDGE, No. 25, Court street, has just 
received, per London Packet, Capt. Ward, and for 





| Seeds, which added to his former stock, makes the most 


extensive variety in New England—among them are, 
40 bushels early and | 200 Ibs. Carrot, 
late Peas, various Salsafie, or Vegetable 





kinds. Oyster, 
Beans, various kinds, Scorenera, 
Early and late Cauli- Chervil, 
flower, Red, White and Italian 
Cabbage, various kinds, Celery, 
including the follow- Batavian -and curled 
ing new and choice Endive, 
kinds, viz. St. Georg- Sweet Marjorum, 
es, Plows Early, Wel- Thyme, 
lington, Imperial, and Summer and Winter 
Ratcatcher, : Savory, 
Lettuce, various kinds, Fage--Baum, 
Melon, ° do. do. Sweet Bazil, 
Early Frame, Short Top, Lavender, 
Scarlet, Salmon, Blk. Lucerne, 
Spanish, Red and Red and White Clov- 
White T urnip Radish, er, 


100 ibs. Mangel Wurt- 
eel, Sugar Beet, Foul Meadow, 

150 lbs. Rutabaga, Red’ Top, &c. 

With over 200 varieties of Ornamental Seeds. Gar- 
den Tools, viz :—Pruning and Budding Knives—Pru- 
ning Saws—Garden Reels and Lines—Edging lrons— 
Rakes, Dutch or Pushing Hoes, Transplanting Trowels. 

Bird Seeds, Green House Plants, and Flower Pots 

march 21. 


ARM FOR SALE, in Cambridge—For sale, a farm 
about 4 miles from the city, consisting of 35 acres 
of as good land as any in the county of Middlesex. It 
is under good improvement, and may be made at small 
expense to cut from 60 to 70 tons of English hay ; has 
from 3, to 400 Fruit Trees, 10 acres of Meadow land, 
about a quarter of a mile from the farm. On-said farm 
are 2 dwelling houses, barn, corn-barn, chaise-house, 
pigery, &c. Said farm is on the main road to Lexing- 
ton and Concord, and one or two stages pass daily. The 
farm, cattle, and farming utensils will be sold at a bar- 
gain. A small part of the purchase money will be re- 
quired, and the residue may lie 5 or 10 years. 
Inquire of Chandler Robbins, real estate broker, Ex- 
change Street, or at this office. tA1l Jan 28. 


on. will be paid at this Office, for any number 
of copies'of the New England Farmer, Vol. iii. 
No. 26 and 31. 


ANTED, at this office, a strong, active lad, of 


Herd’s Grass, 














about 16 years of age, as an apprentice to the 
Printing Business. 





required, on application to him. 
Persons who intend to procure a supply of trees the 


A company has been | ensuing spring, are invited to call on the agent at an 
| early period, as their orders will be executed more to 


their satisfaction than if deferred until the healthiest 
rees have been selected. Feb. 4. 


NOR sale at this Cifice, Ruta Baga, Mangel Waurt- 
zel, and Sugar Beet seeds, raised this season, by 
John Prince, Esq. Roxbury. The Ruta Baga seed is 
from superiour roots, from seed not two years since from 
Sweden. Feb. 11. 








PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE, &c. 
FROM To 
> C.D. ¢€. 

2251 250 
ton. 1104 106 00 
104 00,106 00 
bush} 1 10) 115 








APPLES, best, bbl 
ASHES, pot, Ist sort, - - - 

pearl do, - - = = 
BEANS, white, - - - =- - 





lbbl.| 5 37 5 50 


BEEF, mess, 200 lbs. new, - jbbl. 9 00) 9 50 
cargo, Nol, new, - - 7 25) 7 5 

* No 2, new, - - | 6 00} 6 25 
BUTTER, inspect. No. t. new,! Ib.| 14) 9 15 
CHEESE, new milk, - - - - | 7 g 
skimed milk, - - - 3} 4 

BAAS. ose oe + 9 10 
FLAX SEED - - - - = |bush) 85 


FLOUR, Baltimore, Howard St 


Genessee, = =. 6 600 6 12 

Rye, best, -- - | 3 50 
GRAIN Rye - . - + - |bush 60 62 

Come- - - -- 47 48 

Parley - ce. 50 

Qais - - , =< 30 31 
HOGS’ LARD, Ist sort, new, - lb. 1] 12 
HOPS, No 1, Inspection - - 9 11 


LIME, - - - - = cask} 1 25) 1 50 
OIL, Linseed, Phil. and Northernjgal. 715 80 
PLAISTER PARIS retails at ton.| 450 475 
PORK, Bone Middlings, new, bbl. | 14 00, 16 50 


navy, mess, do. 13 50 14 00 

Cargo, No 1, do. - - 13 a 14 00 
SEEDS, Herd’s Grass, - - }bush) 200) 2 25 
Clover - - - = - j{lb. 7 8 
WOOL, Merino, full blood,wash 60 70 
do do unwashed 40 45 

do 3-4 washed 45 50 

do 1-2 do 37 42 

Native - - = do 27 35 

Pulled, Lamb’s, Ist sort 48 52 

do Spinning, 1st sort 40 42 


PROVISION MARKET. 


CIDER, liquor, °. 4 © 
HAY, according to quality, 


bbl. 
ton. 











BEEF, best pieces - - - - | Ib. 8 10 
PORK, fresh, best pieces, - . 7 8 
“ whole hogs, - - - 7 8 
VEAL, = < - + -+ +--+ - 4 g 
MUTTON, “|p es - + - 5 g 
POULTRY, - - - - - - 8 10 
BUTTER, keg & tub, - 13 18 
lump, best, - . - 15 20 

EGGS; - +--+ -+-+- - - 10 12 
MEAL, Rye, retail,- - - - {bush 65 70 
Indian, do.- . - - 60 85 
POTATOES, - +--+ 37 50 
00 

00 
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PAiscellanics. mind, an equable temper, a moral and religious BELLFO UNDER ‘ 

character, affectionate disposition, domestick| The Wonderful Norfolk Trotter, imported July 1R90 
From the Massachusetts Yeoman. habits, and of the greatest respectability.” After from England, —_ 

ane this, a regular correspondence took place, and it WILL STAND THIS SEASON, i925 

ODE TO PERU. was settled that the gentleman should come to! 41 Twenty Dollars, and One Dollar the Groom, Ti, 
Land of the Incas ? thou art free, Bridgewater ; on Saturday last he arrived atthe money to be paid tothe Groom at Covering, 
Clime of the sun’s bright daughters, Globe Inn, where he engaged a couple of private Sa celebrated Horse is a bright bay, with blac. 
The long, loud shout of victory rooms for a fortnight, and was waited on by the legs, standing 15 hands high ; his superio; blood, 


Is swelling o’er thy waters ; an. as a particular friend of Miss|*Y™metry and action excel,those of every other trottjy,; 
That waking veine; that trampet tone, youse peatiow: n, . a P .. ‘. r aie hin.  O Stallion. He is allowed by the best Judges in Norfole 
From off the Andes’ tops has gone, pland's, and deputed by her to visi * Ait'| to be the fastest and best bred Horse ever sent out of 


And all their echoes bear along Sunday they walked to church together, and that County. He has proved himself a sure foal getter 
The glad, exulting, choral song. the evening was appointed for an interview | and his Stock for size and substance are not to be spy. 
O, thou wast beautiful, thy hills with the lady, but before the time arrived, two pened ; Ses me selling at the highest prices of 
’ Popa d to be at the Globe, | ores in Noriolk. 
In sunny light were sleepin gentlema who happene " ’ 2 
PP pon thy n sb silver rile heard of the circumstance, discovered the hoax,|__ BEL-LFOUNDER was got by that well knows, fay 


4 N : f and high formed Trotter, Orn BELLFouNDER, oy; of 
From rock to rock were leaping : and raised a complete laugh against the unfortun-| Velocity, which trotted on the Norwich Toad, in 190¢ 


Thy splendid temples lifted high ale surgeon, who vowed vengeance on the youth, | Sixteen Miles in one hour, and though she broke fitice, 


Their golden domes within the sky and addressed him a letter, complaining of his| times into a gallop, and as often turned round, y 
And happy girls, with braided hair, ; P 6 F508 4 4 8 ape 











any 


: P i F match.’ In 1808 she trotted Twenty eight miles iy on. 
hed sooty veils, were kneeling there. unfeeling and unmanly conduct, saying that he ¥ erghe males in on 


ag was determined to proceed against him for a crac gttesiten serge og a also done many 
O, thou wast lovely, ere the arm forgery, and demanding satisfaction; but before BELLFOUNDER, at five years old, trotted 7» 
had-apeaiee leet vistas ange stoves areply could be sent, the Sociable coach con-| miles in six minutes, and in the following year de 
Ci Tovaliniots thet coavie'4 Ghee, veyed hin from the spot, the remembrance of| matched for 200 guineas, to trot Nine miles in thiny 
But when the lawless bandit came, which will, no doubt, for ever wring the tortured a Ke or ¥ thirty two seconds. Hi 
With olive branch and friendship’s name, heart of so ardent and disinterested a lover! Po acest «learns tony ay ha him Ser. 
es Seen net ree Seen It is to be hoped that this will be a lesson to cepted. ‘He has nen aheie been saddled Spores 
Then slew the victim he beguil’d. him for the future, and teaclt him that the ladies} “Op BeL.rounper was a true descendaist fron th 
With death his way the Spaniard pav’d, of Somersetshire are not so prodigal of their | original blood of the Fireaways, which breed of Horses 
For gold and carnage crying, fortunes and personal attractions as to be duped | stand unrivalled, either in this or any other nation. 
And, where his bloody banner wav’d, by the schemes of a speculating Cockney. BELLFOUNDER is strongly recommended to the 
Thy peaceful sons were dying. A public by the subscriber, as combining more usefn] 
His conquering arm has fail’d at length, properties than any other Horse in America, and wil 
And thine is bar’d in youthful strength ; ; stand, during the season, at his stable in Charlestown, 
His wet, red flag is furl’d and torn, Anecdote of Dr. Franklin.—A gentleman who| where all inquiries, post paid, will be attended to, 
While thine aloft is proudly borne. | had visited Mr. Jefferson many years since wrote| BeEtLvounpeR’s foals thus far have proved fully 
thus to his correspondent :—*i wish I had time | **tisfactory, showing SEN GAMUEL JAQUES, re 
Charlestown, Mass.March 11, 1825. 


[English paper. 


== 


’ . 
— <2 dat anid thon, ted. to detail to you all the topics of conversation, 


That spirit, chainless as the sea, but I must not omit an anecdote he told me of - - 
The tyrant’s doom has spoken ; Dr. Franklin. Mr. Jefferson and the Doctor Fruit and Ornamental Trees. 
Our southern Sisters’ Washington were some time together in Paris. They dined 


For the a glorious meed has won, Hone dag, mith a large party consisting of many FroR ssi st mtsalat the Kawi Pa 
n re 2" " < ° a s f 
The deeds and name of BoLavar. distinguished characters of France and several | (S"inuch enlarged, and contain a variety of Pears, 


Americans. The Abbe Raynal and Dr. Frank-| Apples, Cherries, Plums, Apricots, &c. Also, the fines 

t ‘ 'lin, the two celebrated philesophers, had much | variety of budded Peach Trees known in America ; con- 

‘sash Pner anes fey thats batiee conversation : among other things the Abbe ob- an al — ee of about 40 of the most ap 

ati i i : . | preve Inds in our best rdens, or seen the 

Upon thy hills are keeping. served, that ib America all animals eageserated ; 20 rt the Peach Resin ie from five to eight fect 
The song of love shall softly fall, jand he made many learned and profound obser- 


: 4 : : . . | high, and sold at the moderate price of 30 cents each. 
ustoad of hattie’s bugle call, vations, especially to show this effect of the cli-| of good sized ornamental trees, the flowering Horse 
And Mercy’s bright and gentle ray mate on the people, although so recently from | Chesnut, flowering Catalpa ; European Mountain Ach; 


Wash Murder’s guilty stain away. a European stock. The Doctor listened with} Wecping Willow ; the Evergreen Silver Fir, and the 
. his usual patience and attention, and after the| Larch; English Walnuts and Butter Nuts, both oi 
Abbe had finished, pleasantly remarked, that | hich are justly admired for their fruit. 


; ; i we : . C i d kind, ofall 
A Matrimonial) Hoas.—An aaverixemest p-| when a diference of opinion existed twas the | ioe an a ee es 


peared a few weeks since, in one of the London | eystom in deliberate assemblies to divide the | terms. Also, the black, white, and Champaign do; 
morning papers, which purported to be from! hoyse ; he therefore proposed that the Europ-| red and white Roses ; Lilacs; English Grapes, &c. 
a gentleman in want of a female of good dis- 


+ 7 Bow! reed oat wh aprod eans should gato one side of the room, and the Fe ee ee ogee 
position and a cultivated mind, possessing fortune | Americans to the other, that the question might | 294 sent to the Brighton Post Office, or to the Office o 
sufficient to give the advertiser (a surgeon) the| he fairly taken. It ‘ie iaertlely See DANA & FENNO, Brokers, in State-street, Boston, wi! 
means of establishing himself in practice, and 


happened that all the Americans present were or em gt - da for shi 
alas : - B. Trees will be packed in clay and mats for ship: 
who was willing to become the partner of his stout men, full of life, health and vigor, while | ping, and conveyed sy eed aor ordered ; but geu- 
domestick comforts through life, by accepting} aipthe Europeans were small, meagre and dwarf-| tlemen at a distance should employ some agent tort 
him as a‘husband; in answer to which a young ish.— The doctor cast his eye along the lines, |°Ceive and pay for them. 
gentleman of Bridgewater addressed a letter,| 444 wi is vi ,|,, On Wednesdays and Saturdays, trees will be de 
; oe : ‘| and with a smile pronounced his victory to the livered in Boston, free of charge for conveyance: 4s 
according to the directions of the advertisement, | mortified Abbe, whose theory was so complete-| one year's growth is often lost by greatly diminishing 
describing himself as a Miss Lucy Upland, the ly overthrown by the demonstration before him| the roots, if the trees survive, special care will be take 
daughter of a late merchant in Bristol, and pos-| which he had the candor to acknowledge on the | for their preservation. Feb. 25. 
sessing an independent fortune, but who, from 


spot.” : ; s 
the circumstance of her mother having married “3 —— : Wales Sessen wa piel ates ‘biep om 
a second time, wished particularly to alter her Variety.—“* To pass ‘over grief,” says Fynes | stantly on hand for sale, a general assortment of fun 
situation in life, and would be glad to hear Morison, in his Itinerary, * the Italians sleep, | ture, chairs, looking glasses, feathers of all kinds, fire 
further particulars of the gentleman. A reply|the Germans drink, the English go to plays; | sets: brushes, bellows, &c. &e. Boston, March 25. 
was received by return of post from the genile- Spaniards lament, and the Irish howl.” ATENT HOES—Notice is hereby given, that the 
man, giving his name John A——w, expressing | qemmmmeeemensssemmemeen — subscribers are appointed the sole agents for vem 
the greatest delight at the lady’s letter, and | The FARMER is published every Friday, by J. B. Rus-| ding J. & 4. Fale’s Patent Hoes, which are offered for 
describing himself as a person of “ a cultivated SELL, at $2.50-per annum, in advance. sale at factory prices by A.D.WELD & J. FRENCH . 

Boston, March 25, 1825. No. 713 Washington > 





Land of the Incas! thou art free, 



































